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For “ The Friend.” 


Wonderful Adaptation in the Structure and 
Destination of Animals. 


The instructive tenor of a duodecimo vo- 
lume of 208 pages, issued last year from the 
press of Key & Biddle of this city, entitled 
the “ Testimony of Nature and Revelation to 
the being, perfections and government of God, 
by the Rev. Henry Fergus, Dunfermline,”’ has 
induced me to extract a portion of its con- 
tents, in order to introduce it to the notice of 
such of the readers of “ ‘The Friend’ as may 
not have met with it. 

A variety of subjects are therein treated of 






regions of Asia and Africa; the other, an in-| of thirty miles a day under a load of seven 
habitant of high latitudes. ‘The camel is andy] Abe. and fifty or eight hundred pounds. 
in warm climates and on parched and sandy|As he is so surprisingly fitted for passing 
plains; and the structure of his body, and his} parched and burning deserts, in which, without 
habits, are accemmodated to the circum-/his aid, man must inevitably,perish, he is by the 
stances in which he is placed. In the regions} Arabs emphatically styled the ship of the de- 
which he inhabits, the earth is seldom refresh-|sert. He is the great medium of commerce 
ed with showers; and, in many cases, only a/in the regions which he inhabits; and without 
few stunted shrubs or herbs appear in the|him the wilderness would be altogether im- 
midst of the sandy wilderness, or around the| passable. 

wells which are thinly scattered in the desert.| “The Arabs subsist on the milk of the fe- 
In this situation his place could not be sup-| male, in the different forms of curds, cheese, 
plied to man by any other animal. ‘'The|and butter; and they often feed on its flesh. 
sand,’ says Denon, ‘is truly his element; for|They use the camel's dung as fuel; they make 
as soon as he quits it and touches the mud,|slippers or harness of its skin, and tents and 
he can hardly keep on his feet, and bis con-|clothing of its hair. When alive, this animal is 
stant trips alarm the rider for his own safety|the treasure and support of its master; and, 
and that of his baggage.’ His rough and/even when dead, contributes to his accommo- 
spongy soles are excellently fitted for travers-| dation and comfort. Here then we have an 
ing the ocean of sand; they do not crack with} unsightly, but inoffensive and docile animal, of 
the heat. peculiar conformation and habits; and that 
conformation and those habits admirably 
adapted to the physical state of those coun- 
tries where he is found. And will the atheist 
allege that the sands and heat of the wilder- 
ness formed the spongy hoof and the fifth sto- 





“ Besides the four stomachs common to ru- 
minating animals, the camel is furnished with 
a fifth, which serves as a reservoir for con- 
taining water. It is peculiar to this animal, 
and is so capacious, that, according to Bruce, 


in such a manner as to convince the attentive|it can contain water sufficient to serve him for mach of the camel, and endued him with the 


and reflecting mind, that infinite wisdom,| thirty days. 


power, and goodness, are clearly exhibited 
in the works of creation and in that of re- 
demption. 

When we raise our eyes to the broad ex- 
panse of the starry firmament, and call to 
mind the immense field which has already 
been explored by modern astronomers; the 
amazing size and incalculable distance of the 
heavenly bodies from each other, and from 
this comparative dot in creation called our 
earth, we shall naturally be led with the 
psalmist to exclaim, “ What is man! that thou 
art mindful of him, or the son of man, that 
thou regardest him.” 

But the fear, lest, in the vastness of creation, 
we should be lost sight of and cared not for 
by the Almighty, may well be banished by 
meditating on the wonderful display of perfec- 
tion, skill, and unwearied benevolence evinced 
in the structure, sustenance, and continuance 
of the minutest species of living beings with 
which the face of this world is inhabited ; 
the declarations of parental notice and love re- 
corded in the pages of Holy Writ, and the sen- 
sible operation of the light and grace of God 
in the secret of our hearts. 

Under the head of Adaptations of the Infe- 
rior Animals, the author remarks, ‘In many 


instances we find surprising adaptations of} When even this rough aliment cannot be ob- 
Under} 4ained, he can subsist on a few pounded dates, 
this head, I shall confine my observations to|or some small paste-balls of bean or barley- 
the camel and the rein-deer; the one a native|meal. With a single pound of such food in a 


animals to peculiar circumstances. 


Russel, in his Natural History|siogular patience of hunger and thirst; or that 
of Aleppo, mentions a Bassora caravan, in|the spongy hoof and the water-bag of the ca- 
which the camels remained fifteen days with-|™Mel created the vast sandy plain, and planted 
out water; but he adds, that the Aleppo and | the stunted thorn in the desert? No sober 
Bassora caravans are seldom more than three | ™an will attach the least credit to such allega- 
or four days without finding wells; although at| tions; for here we see an adaptation plainly in- 
times, when obliged to leave the common | dicative of mind, and which could only ori- 
track, the camels suffer an abstinence of six|ginate from a wise and benevolent First 
or seven days. ‘The fifth stomach preserves | Cause. 
the water in a state of perfect purity and lim- 
pidity, without permitting any part of the ali-}the Euphrates and the Gambia, let us turn our 
ment, or of the fluids of the body, to mix with] eyes to the arctic regions of America, to the 
it. In traversing the vast burning deserts,| mountains of Lapland, or to the wilds of Si- 
which without his aid no human power could| beria; there we meet with an animal almost as 
pass, when the camel is pressed with thirst or} useful as the camel, and perceive a striking 
has occasion for water to macerate his dry | adaptation in the rein-deer. 
food in ruminating, he makes part of the water! —« ‘This animal is a treasure to the Laplander. 
mount into his paunch, or even as high as the! [y winter, it draws his sledge with great ra- 
cesophagus, by the contraction of certain mus- pidity over the frozen lakes, rivers, and snow- 
cles. His stomachs are possessed of a pecu-/¢jad mountains of his country. Two of them 
liar sensibility, by which each opens to receive} yoked in a carriage can travel a hundred miles 
the food proper to it. He scents a pool of}, day. 
water half a league off. “Besides serving the purposes of rapid 
“As the camel is fitted for marching through) transportation, they are far more extensively 
the arid wilderness, so he can pass over the| useful. Their milk yields cheese; their flesh a 
most barren region. He can subsist and toil} wholesome and nutritious diet. Their skin 
on a very small quantity of food, and that of| furnishes clothing; the tendons, bow-strings 
the coarsest kind, such as wormwood, thistles,}and thread; and the bones and horns, glue 
broom, thorny shrubs, and other similar fare. | and spoons. 
«Let the camel and the rein-deer change 
places. Carry the latter to the burning sands 
of Asia or Africa, and transport the former to 
the confines of the arctic circle. What hap- 


of the arid plains in the warm and temperate/ day, he can travel for weeks together, upwards! pens? Both become miserable and useless 


‘** But leaving the parched deserts betweer® - 
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creatures. There is no adaptation in the 
broad, spongy sole of the camel, and no otca- 
sion for his fifth stomach. Neither his con- 
stitution nor his clothing is suited to the 
climate. He becomes an unprofitable and 
unhappy creature; he lingers, pines and dies. 
Does the rein-deer fare better by the change? 
No; he is unable to bear the heat of the sun 
and the drought of the desert. His dense coat 
of hair is an intolerable burthen, and he soon 
falls a victim to an unsuitable climate. Now, 
how shall we account for the suitableness of 
the creature to the circumstances in which he 
is placed, but by the admission of a wise First 
Cause ? 

“Insensible must be the heart which is not! 
filled with admiration at such adaptations; and 
callous those affections that do not glow with 
gratitude to the bountiful Author of nature.” | 

B14 


_—— | 
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For * The Friend.” 
THE HUMMING BIRD. 

Some time in the seventh month of the pre-| 
sent year, one of my family caught a small) 
humming bird, which appeared quite debili-| 
tated for want of food. We presented it with 
some sugar and cream mixed together, which | 
it sucked up with avidity, after which it was} 
restored to liberty. In the course of a short 
interval it again made its appearance, was 
taken in the hand, and a mixture of sugar and 
water made into the consistence of syrup, was 
poured into the corolla of the trumpet honey 


suckle, from which it eagerly extracted it.| tem as sweet as 
From this time forward it became quite fami-| Delaware county. 


liar, and would come a dozen times a day or 
more to be fed. After fluttering for a few se- 
conds at the door or window to attract notice, 
it would alight on the limb of a neighbouring 
tree or rose bush until its food was prepared 
for it, and then upon calling “ Peet, Peet,” 
it would dart in a straight line, with the velo- 
city of an arrow, to receive it. We generally 
filled two or three of the tubes of the honey 
suckle with the syrup, which it extracted 
while on the wing buzzing around the flower 
theld in our hand, and inserting its bill, which | 
was about three fourths of an inch in length, 
from which it protruded its tongue, at least 
half an inch longer, with which it sucked up 
the liquid. This generally sufficed it, but 
sometimes it did not appear satisfied, but 
would repair to its resting place and wait 
until the flowers were again filled, when upon 
being called it would return and finish its re- 
past. But if, after flying to its perch, it wiped 
its bill on the limb, we were then assured it 
wanted no more at that time, and all the soli- 
citations we could make would have no other 
effect than to hasten its departure. In the 
course of half an hour or an hour it would be 
back again after more food, and if the member 
of the family to whom he applied was engaged, 
and not ready to attend to him, he would try 
over and over again to excite attention, by 
flying into different apartments of the house, 
and buzzing within a few inches of our faces. 
“ Peet's” solicitations generally succeeded, 
as the younger branches of the family were 
delighted in attending to him. He appeared 


jonly had a momentary effect on our little 


ceed on foot for some distance, and advancing lissues. 


than any other food which was offered to him. | this cataract, but it is chiefly enclosed by large 
If it was too much diluted, after sipping a lit-jand naked rocks. ; 

tle he would fly to his resting place and wait | The sultriness of the nlace was extreme, and 
until it was altered. We also at times gave | was augmented by the reflection from the pre- 
him sugar and cream, wine and water mixed | cipices on each side, and the closeness of the 
with sugar, and once some honey obtained | air in so confined a site. ‘The stream falls in 
from an humble bee’s nest, which he appear- | one unbroken sheet, a rare advantage in the 
ed to treat with great contempt. Sometimes 
when he was fluttering around the flower 
held outside of the doorway, a stranger of the 
same species, having less confidence in hu. 
man nature, would dart at the little fellow 
and drive him away, as if anxious for him to 
escape from so perilous a situation. But it 


Swiss cataracts, which are generally unequal 
and unsuitable in grandeur to the other features 
of the scenery. 

Returning to the hamlet, and advancing up 
the valley, that began to grow a little wider, in 
about a league and a half we arrived at the 
Grimsel: the path was here a little difficult, 
and we proceeded slowly till we came to the 
hospice. This house, situated on a small lake, 
and in a most wild situation, is inhabited about 
four months in the year by a man who rents it 
of the canton of Berne; when he quits at the 
close of the autumn, he leaves a small stock of 


friend, as he would return with as confiding 
an assurance of safety as before. His little 
twittering noise and averted eye, as he mo- 
mentarily withdrew his bill from the flower, 
appeared to say, “surely thou wilt not hurt 
me.”’ After he had visited us every day so] provisions, for the relief of any person who 
frequently for about three weeks, and been|may risk the passage afterward during the 
admired by numerous persons, he disappeared | winter season. 
on the 11th of last month, being fed about} There are days during the fine weather when 
the middle of the day, which was the last | twenty or thirty passengers seek refuge at once 
time that he was seen. As the wild humming | under his roof; and his activity, as well as that 
birds, which were quite numerous before, dis-| of the domestics, is taxed to ‘provide a repast, 
appeared about the same time, it is probable | which is in general good and sufficient. No 
he accompanied them to more southern re-|doubt the returns well repay the trouble; al- 
gions. As we were on terms of the most|though here, as in the larger hospices of St. 
friendly kind, it is hoped our little traveller| Bernard and Gothard, meat and lodging are 
will again revisit us, after he has finished his | provided also for those poor travellers who 
peregrinations among the flowers of the south, |cannot afford to pay for them; and the profits 
as it is very doubtful whether he will find jof the host are derived from the recompense 
he did the honey suckles of |the more competent visiters give: he has also 
M. M.  |the right of pasturage on some land around, 
and a simall toll upon the merchandise that 
passes. 

Passing the night in the hospice, we took 
leave next morning of this recluse, afier a 
breakfast of coffee and milk, and proceeded to 
the passage of the Grimsel. 

Several leagues led to the great fall of the} ‘The path was fatiguing and difficult that 
river Aar, in the valley of the Grimsel. Send-|conducted by the Meyenwand to the magnifi- 
ing the horses on, as it was necessary to nee- leont glacier of the Rhone, whence the river 
It is extensive, and about eight thou- 
sand feet in length, stretching along the whole 
of the descent of the Furca mountain. ‘The 
surface of the glacier is finely broken, and the 
pyramids of ice that rise from it are in many 
parts of considerable height; it possesses also 
that beautiful blue colour that distinguishes the 
river in its issue from the lake of Geneva. It 
is Very precipitous, from the steep declivities of 
the mountain along which its course stretches; 
and, unlike some of the other glaciers, there is 
little verdure around it except during a very 
small part of the summer. 

Retracing the path, we again came, after a 
weary progress of several hours, to the hospice 
and its lonely inmate, and soon afterward re- 
turning down the valley of the Aar, which was 
now an easy and continued descent, arrived in 
the evening at Meyringen. 

The following day was the Sabbath. Mey- 
ringen is one of the scenes which, in Switzer- 





Ninth Mo. Ath., 1834. 
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SWITZERLAND SCENERY. 


Continued from page 377.) 


to Guttannen, we had the good fortune to find | 
there a small auberge, that afforded some re- 
freshment; and the valley began to grow wild 
and picturesque. ‘Iwo leagues farther is the 
small hamlet of Handeck, consisting of two or 
three chalets only; and at a short distance is 
the fall of the Aar. 

It was a lovely day, of no small consequence 
in such scenes: the valley was very narrow, 
enclosed on each side by high mountains, and 
the path through it was a slow and continual 
ascent. A good view of the cataract is enjoyed 
from a platform on one side. It is the very 
finest in Switzerland, and in point of impetu- 
osity and quantity of water resembles Schaff- 
hausen: its height is about two hundred feet. 
The body of water is very great during the 
summer, when the snow from the mountains 
and the glaciers had been melted by the heat. 
At the same time is seen the stream of the 
Erlenbach running nearly at a right angle with |Jand, ofien give a peculiar impressiveness to 
the Aar: it falls as if in humble rivalry with its|this day. The valley was so perfectly retired 
more noble associate, and throws its sheet of|and lovely—the village is a village par excel- 
water into that of the Aar, long before thejlence even here—the very neat and clean 
latter reaches the ground—thus producing a|dwellings—the well dressed people—the luxu- 


to be more fond of syrup when made thick| beautiful effect. There is some wood around|riant cultivation of every field and meadow— 




















what a welcome beacon from afar, is its thin 
and lofty spire, to the wearied traveller ! 

The day was hot, the sky without a cloud, 
and the air began already to be very oppres- 
sive. It was a relief to lift the eye to the 
mountain sides, where the breeze was fresh 
and cool; they were now covered with groups 
of people, descending to the service beneath. 
You could see the dwellers of the hamlet far 
up the ascent leaving their home amidst its 
group of trees, and winding down * over rock, 
bank, and brae.”” Higher still was many a 
scattered cottage, even where there were no 
trees, only “ the shadow of the rock;” the little 
family party coming forth, the parents, the 
children, and perhaps the old man, were as 
yet but faintly visible. Even from the chalet, 
beside the region of snows, the lonely shepherd 
left his flock, to descend many leagues to the 
church in the valley: the lonely men, from 
their deep solitudes, coming on with more ra- 
pid step and busy mien—for time was precious 
to then—contrasted with the peaceful air and 
measured tread of the villagers. ‘The scene 
was an exquisitely peaceful as well as animated 
one; the mountain paths were steep and rug-| 
ged, and some of the groups were often broken, | 
or lost to the view for a while behind a project-| 
ing rock, or in the shadow of a wood: others} 
passed with sure foot along the verge of the 
precipice. As they drew nearer, and mingled 
with each other, we could better observe their| 
demeanour: very old men were among them, 
with silver locks and clear eye, and still robust 


| 


men often attain; and, many of them have 


never gone, perhaps, beyond the precincts of| 


their own mountains and vale. 

Most of the young men were of athletic 
frame, and, as well as the women, of ruddy 
complexion: the latter, however, could not vie 
in comeliness either of figure or face with their 
sisters of the valley: they were all unbonneted 
and in their best attire. The hard, rough, 
outline of feature, and the strong, massive 
frame, seem to be the inevitable results of ex- 
posure to the mountain blasts and rigours of 





figure, looking like the patriarchs of the scene. istrictly observed than in many other scenes ;| 
{t is wonderful what a healthful old age these} 
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water, through which the light pierces. The 
falls above, on the higher declivity, are very 
fine; and inferior in grandeur as the Geiss- 
bach undoubtedly is, altogether, to the more 
impetuous Reichenbach, imagination can 
hardly conceive so lovely @ situation as it 
enjoys, shrouded amidst the richest wood ; 
the beautifal lake into which it plunges is 
directly underneath. 

The level country, from the lake-side 
to Berne, resembles a fine park in its rich- 
ness and high cultivation: the wooden dwell- 
ings of the wealthy farmers, ere the whiteness 
and freshness of the material are worn away, 
look like fairy models of neatness and com- 
fort. Berne is a dull and gloomy town; the 
low, heavy corridors in all the streets have an 
almost monastic appearance. The place, in- 
deed, is apt to give the idea of a vast and no- 
ble monastery, in the bosom of enchanting 
walks and shades, where the inmates seldom 
wander beyond the walls, within which reign 
stillness, stateliness, and reserve. 

The loveliest promenades in the world are 
seldom frequented by the people: the ladies 
seem to make a principle of not walking; and 
in shooting with the bow, (a favourite amuse- 
ment in most of the towns,) it is considered 
indecorous to admit their presence. The 
stranger, after traversing the rich and magni- 
ficent canton, is not prepared for so dull and 
joyless a capital; the stern republic seems to 
have copied the manners and demeanour of 
the Roman days, and their simplicity also. 
The latter quality is admirable. 


instructer! Even if he were careless of nature,! 
there was yet enough to attach a man to such 
a scene. There is one drawback, however: 
he is forbidden ever to read his discourses, and 
if he does not possess the faculty of preaching 
extempore, is compelled to the slavish alterna- 
tive of committing them memory. The 
service of the Lutheran church is simple and 
earnest, but some of its ceremonials are too 
unimpressive. 


to 


When the service in Meyringen was con-| 
cluded, the villagers dispersed to their homes. 
‘There was not a breath of air; it was an ex- 
quisite luxury to seek refuge beside the falls of 
the Reichenbach, and gaze on and listen to 
them while the sun beat so fiercely on every 
thing around. ‘hese secluded valleys would 
hardly be habitable in summer but for the wa- 
ters with which they are so amply provided; 
the air has all the sultriness of an Arabian de- 
sert, without any of its freshness and elasticity. 
Every wanderer has felt the companionship of 
a full and rapid stream, and the curse of a 
scanty and half-perished one. Chateaubriand 
turned with disgust froin the Jordan, when he 
saw it creeping sadly and meagrely over its 
bed of sand, and the withered shrubs and 
parched trees on the banks, as if in mockery 
of its desolation, A few months later, he 
would have bent with joy over the fine rush-| 
ing tide, when each shrub was in flower, and 
the trees cast a proud shadow. 

Evening at last stole over the valley; by 
the stillness it seemed that the day was more | 


the shepherd bell, and then the long shrill} 


We passed an evening at the dwelling of a 
call, came at intervals from above. 


The| wealthy Bernese, one of the members of the 
freshness of the twilight was tempting to{council. The manners of the family were 
wader again by the Reichenbach; and the| unaffected and kind; they were well inform- 
cataracts were more beautiful than beneath|ed, save in one point—the beauties and lo- 
\the glare of day; the dim light on the white|calities of their own land:—if surprise is ex- 
|foam, and the fierce rushing of the waters,! pressed, “ We are Swiss—we seldom wander 
|were more shadowy and awful. Sights and | to these places,” is often the reply: The host 
sounds such as these, enjoyed from childhood, | was a sensible and amiable man: his blue eye 
cannot fail to be fixed ii the heart and me-|and fine healthful features were full of mild- 
|mory, and to bring his native scenes vividly|ness and benignity. Politics were the chief 
| before the Swiss, wherever he wanders. subject of discourse. This man, who was of 

Leaving Meyringen after noon, on the fol-| ancient family, had, beneath his real simpli- 


winter. ‘They were a fine and hardy peasantry,| lowing day, we proceeded through the valley|city, all the pride and feelings of a noble. 


of which a land might be justly proud; there] 


was subdued deportment and stillness of man-|of the lake. 


ner, that proved they were aware of the claims 
of that religion in whose duties they were about 
to engage. 

Like the peasant, the pastor also is often 
known to pass his whole life in the retirement 
of his cure; his income of sixty, eighty, or even 
a hundred a year, is ample; the river and the 
lake supply fish in abundance, and the produce 
of the farm and the flock is cheaply obtained. 
The charge of the pastor of Meyringen was an 
enviable one; over the wide valley of Hasli, its 
rich pastures, its mountain hamlets, and lone| 
cottages, his flock were scattered; he could| 
scarcely pay a visit, whether of condolence or 
welcome, without passing along the banks of| 
the Aar, or the Reichenbach; their cataracts 


|to the small village of Brientz, on the shore|The whole family were decidedly religious, 
It is in a charming situation.|and what in England would be termed evan- 
Soon afterward we hired a boat to cross the} gelical. The mother and the daughters went 
ilake, in order to view the falls of the Geiss-|to no places of amusement, and even but lit- 
bach. After rowing about a league, we landed, | tle into general society, and occupied them- 
and walked up a winding path to achalet that|selves often in deeds and visits of charity. 
| stands just below the falls. | The tea, with the accompaniments of wine, 
The waterfalls of the Geissbach have a|cakes, cream, &c., was served in the open 
character as well as beauty altogether pecu-|air in the garden, for it was a calm and beau- 
liar; six of them are seen at one glance, de- | tiful evening. 
scending in succession from the wooded} Great must be the monotony as well as re- 
heights of the mountain above. They have/gularity of a life passed almost wholly within 
the appearance at first of artificial cascades} the walls of Berne—the walk on the ramparts 
in asupetb garden ; but the great body of wa-|is at evening unrivalled—the whole chain of 
ter quickly convinces that the hand of Nature | Alps being full in view—but it is little fre- 
alone is there. The middle and highest fall|quented. Perhaps what is so often before 
is seen from a small gallery carried directly | the eye loses its charm at last: but the habit 











were familiar things to him, and the cordial|side, and almost,on, the spectator; but this 
welcome and the warm hearth of the moun-| contrivance diminishes instead of augmenting 
Then, | the effect, since it is perceived thereby that 
to see all these people gathered earnestly the torrent, which looked so resistless in 


taineer were always at his command. 


behind it, and the cataract rushes close be-|of knitting stockings, pursued with such 
avidity by many well-dressed females, seated 
beneath the trees, has an odd appearance in 
such a site. 

Not a glance was ever raised, even fora 


around him, once in the week, as their sole|front, is composed of a slender volume of|moment, to the mountains, though every hue 
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of heaven was lingering there. A singular wandering about the blackened dwellings, that| their superiors and employers, justify the confidence 
feature in the generality of the Swiss, is, their|had been the homes of their fathers for, per-| Which has been reposed in them. 


, : s “Since writing the foregoing, we » he 
extreme personal ignorance of their own|haps, a century. The calamity fell harder] pod authority ss th epiventinns ot ton 
country. There are some exceptions to this, probably on the rich man than on the poor,| perties in Saint Ann’s had refused to work, juts On 


of course, especially among literary men, |for most of the property was uninsured. The| belief that they were free !—*Good—good,’ and not 
whose enterprise and research have illus-|labourer could find a welcome home in ag, etn work. A — : the king’s troops, ac- 
trated the remotest parts of the land. Did | poor chalet of the shepherd, and enjoy his sult scary meaiaea wien the oa ruutuuek mae 

: ° : | . > post was ied ot. Ann's 
such a territory as the Oberland.cxist in the fare; but not so the owners of those handsome} Bay; and no doubt was entertained that the matter 
heart of England, Italy, or even France, great wooden dw ellings, the little aristocracy of Fru-| would end amicably. A similar feeling was exhibited 


would be the concourse of the natives ; but to |tigen—the pride of the place. Loneliness of 0m Kendall estate in St. Thomas near the Vale ; but 
the greater part of the Bernese, it might as well |situation does not even here level the little from _ a tasted by er 
be placed in New Zealand as within view, |barriers of rank and caste. Alll were equal ieleed thee wher iaugutietale' Oe wath, oud “4. 
and at a few hours’ distance. What numbers, now, however; but the expression of sadness,| mitted that they were acting under a wrong impres. 
who have lived half a century on the lake of |and even despair, was strongest on the coun-|sion.”_ 
Geneva, have never visited Chamouni! ltenance of the ruined manufacturer. _“* Jamaica dates to the 13th ult. had been received. 
Literature or the fine arts do not seem na- The minister's house beside the church, Ore hole ae 5 eae tee 
tives here. There is a public library, and a also spared, and he might look forth from his| There had been some cases of insubordination, but 
small museum of natural history, in which is} warm threshold on the scene of ruin—but his} examples had been made of the delinquents, and affairs 
a fine collection of the various birds and ani- [occupation was gone. A mill and two small/ Were going on smoothly.” 
mals peculiar to Switzerland ; but one of the | houses in the outskirts were all that escaped.| ; ese ' 
dogs of St. Bernard, stuffed and well pre-|The grief of the people was very great; it was Phe epistle of our Meeting for Sufferings 
served, is the most interesting ; with antiqui-|a hopeless thing to expect that their happy) recently issued, though designed for circula- 
ties, minerals, and coins, and paintings, not| village would rise again, as formerly; years| ion among the members of our own Yearly 
by Raphael or Correggio, but portraits of all | could not repair the loss. It was one of the} Meeting, yet apprehending that the seasonable 
the avoyers of Berne. finest and most flourishing in the whole canton|*%4 Christian admonition with which it is re- 
The real pridt of the town is its public in-|of Berne. plete, will be acceptable to Friends in other 
stitutions: the hospital, a spacious and beau- parts, we have therefore given it a place in 
tiful building, and well managed; the two ; the present number. 
orphan houses; the public granaries, in case THE FRIEND. ; le 
of scarcity; the infirmary, &c., prove a spirit | ——————————————— We doubt not that our juvenile readers at 
in the government alive to the welfare of the | NINTH MONTH, 13, 1834. least will unite with us in thanks to our Dela- 
community. — + —_—_—— -—- —— ware county correspondent, for his interesting 
The transition was grateful from the inte-| In respect to the business of emancipation in the| account of the captive humming bird, and in 
rior of Berne to the wild passage once more | British West Indies, its operation in the island of Ja-| the expression ofa hope, that if, on the retura 


. maica is of course of the first importance, both in re-| , . inv 
S ! > . 7 zaste ’ of the vernal months, the tin creature of 
of the Simmenthal. A melancholy disaster gard to the great extent of its negro population, and y 


had befallen since our last visit here. The the influence which the proceedings there must have |e™erald and golden plumage should renew bis 
large village of Frutigen was burned to ashes. | upon the other colonies. ‘The accounts received from | @Cquaintance, we may be duly notified of the 
Frutigen was in the route to the Kandersteg, |thence thus far, are a little various, but on the whole fact and the attending circumstances. 


two or three leagues to the left of the Sim- jare calculated to inspire the best hopes. The follow- 


menthal ; it stoed near the stream of the Kan- ing paragraphs Goan hts qagere convey cearty Goewe A Boston paper states that an Indian rubber 


der, and was a wealthy and flourishing village, | “ Kinoston, August 8.—Yesterday, about 3 o'clock, dress has been so constructed, having a free 
of one hundred and fifty houses, many Of |two signal guns were fired from H. M. ship the Forte, supply of air by means of tubes, that a per- 
them of very large dimensions, and extremely |Commodore Pell, now in this harbour, and immediately | son can descend in the water to any reason- 
well built; for here dwelt manufacturers in |telegraphed to 1. M. steamer the Rhadamanthus, to| able depth, remain there six hours at a time, 


come to Kingston to receive on board two companies . : : 
some substantial fe we, ts , : about s y 
- Coe seraateks eo ror — of the king's teccpe, end to proceed to St. Ann's Bay walk ut, and use his hands in the recovery 


: in consequence of the feeling displayed by the appren- | of property. 

resources in so secluded a region. Beneath tices on four estates in that neighbourhood; but we| | — 

many of these roofs there was absolute luxury | hope = oe aay exists me will be ong , ; eh received tena? come. ecg 
‘Seri a ecceads 2 “+ | before the arrival of the troops. Such promptitude on} ‘Y, !n¢iana, a communication signed John Carter, Jr. 

toa Swiss, as far as abundance and comfort the part of the executive is deserving of the highest | Joel Dixon, and others, on behalf of many Friends of 

went. It was placed out of reach of avalanche praise. that Quarterly Mecting, proposing the appointment 

or flood, the two most destructive agents in| “ We have devoted a large portion of our columns of William Hadley, near Morrisville, Morgan county, 

Switzerland ; and its people might with reason to the accounts received from the country, relative to| as one of our agents. We cheerfully comply with 

dwell in security. |the state of the apprentices, from which our readers} their request by placing the name of William Hadley 

A fire broke out, and raged with such fury will observe that every ae is = well as oir = = 2 ~owey aa the — of 

: : “S e ’?| most sanguine partiot could wish. e have seen let-| Friends o estheld, Indiana, thomas Laibert is 

that, in the space of two hours, the whole was ters from every parish in the island on this all-engross-| appointed one of our agents. 

a heap of ashes; farms, manufactures, barns, |ing subject, and the writers are unanimous in declar- — 

the store of the peasant as well as the wealthy ing that the labourers went to their work on Monday Si FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

ma all perished. The few gardens alone, with the utmost alacrity, and were going on with their Visiting Managers for the month.—Joseph 


: .*| work in the usual manner. No doubts were expressed | R. J ._ Ma 8 Vi : ALP 
' i mare ; . Jenks, No. 5, Vine street; William Bur- 
full of flowers and fruit-trees, were still in | of the new system, and we congratulate the inhabitants | - ° a 


bloom beside the mass of ashes. The dwell-|at large on the prospects we have now before us. Let | rough, No. 11, Vine street; Bartholomew 
ings were mostly built of wood, that favoured | us, however, continue on the alert, as we have danger-| W tstar, No. 255, Arch street. es 

the progress of the flames, whose progress it |S 4nd disappointed characters among us, whose sole!  Superintendents.—John and Letitia Red- 
was not posible to arrest, and seventeen hun- objost to agitstion in the bépe of being abie to crests | wend, 


: an ill feeling between the masters and their servants. : ee 
dred persons were rendered hnouseless. In this, however, from what we have heard, they aaaal Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 


It was a dreadful visitation, that to the peo- | fail in every instance where proper pains have been | ton, No. 101, “ron 7 enth street ; Dr. Charles 
od like a sudden iadament, 00 rare is taken to explain the nature of the tie which at present Evans, No. 102, Union street. 

ple me | Jucg a 2, |binds them to each other. ‘The laws are sufficiently ———— 
the occurrence of a fire in his country. 1 he strong to coerce the unruly, and protect the industrious | Mananiep, on the 3d inst., at Friends’ Meeting House, 
appearance of the ruined village was striking: | from ill treatment; and if this facts strongly impressed | in Jay street, Rochester, Peacy Burxe, to Mevissa 

the church was uninjured, but useless now, for — wee of 4 a there is no —_ —_ Epceworrn, both of that city. 
: . will patiently awaii OM ————————_—$————————————$—— 
eee wes scattered without "| maintain an undeviating submission to the laws, and| Diep, yesterday morning, in the eighty-second 
e number had taken refuge in the by their zeal and ee the fulfilment of their pre-| year of her age, Reszcca Preston, late of Campbell 

nearest cottages and chalets; and many were |scribed duties ; and by their respectful bearing towards| county, Virginia. 
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EPISTLE cannot join in any such measures, we believe| and confusion should be permitted to ove 

To the Members of the Yearly Meeting of it : safest for our members to refrain from) take us. 
Friends of Pennsyloania, New Jersey, De-| po tical associations, which will lead them| In the general consequences of these vices, 
leware, and the eastern parts of Maryland. | into connection with those, whose sentiments in every thing which affects or endangers our 
; a jand habits are prejudicial to a religious life,| beloved country, we are all deeply interested. 
Dear Frienps,—The yearly meeting hav-| and may eventuate in acts diametrically op-| As members of a religious body, professing 
ing been brought under religious exercise,| posed to the peaceable nature of Christ’s| belief in the inward manifestations of the 
for the preservation of its members out of the| kingdom and of our testimony thereto. | Holy Spirit, we are especially bound to exa- 
commotions which prevail in the world, after} ‘The invariable tendency of political pur-| mine the nature and influence of our example 
communicating counsel on the subject to the) suits, is to engross the attention of those who| —whether our live 


r- 


; and conversation are a 
subordinate meetings, recommended it also) devote their time to them, frequently drawing| standing protest against the iniquities which 


to this meeting, that as way opened, further| them to taverns, so that they often become) are in the world; or whether we are giving 
endeavours might be used to encourage and| disqualified for the necessary duties of life,;countenance to corrupt principles and prac- 


strengthen one another, in a close adherence | suffer great loss in their temporal business, | tices We believe that the call of the Lord 
to our peaceable principles and practice.) and above all, in a proper concern for the sal-|to the memberé of our religious Society is, to 
Being met, as usual, to give attention to| vation of their immortal souls. ' 
those affairs, which by the constitution of this! bility and faithlessness very observable in suit, and even from the desire of accumu- 
meeting are devolved upon it, the subject political combinations, frequently involve the} lating wealth—from the surfeiting cares and 
was brought into view, and under a consider-| parties in disappointment and chagrin; de- 


The insta-| withdraw, in a greater degree, from the pur- 


pleasures of the world, its maxims and poliey, 
ation of the various snares which are continu-| stroying the peace and serenity which apper-|and sincerely to gather to the teachings and 


ally spread to entangle the members of the|tain to the Christian life, and unfitting the’ requirings of his Spirit, clearly made known 
church, we have felt a concern to address) mind for the enjoyment of Divine appro-|in the heart. ‘’o this Divine leader our pri- 
you at the present time. 


one jmitive Friends were gathered; by it they 


| At the same time that we do not wish to| were made quick of understanding in the fear 
interfere with the judicious and guarded use| of the Lord, and wise in things pertaining to 
of their civil rights, we feel concerned to re-| the heavenly kingdom. It was 


Our religious Society having always ac- 
knowledged the benefits of civil government, 
we have not the least intention of impairing 
or lessening its salutary obligations, nor of 
debarring our members from the orderly and 
innocent exercise of the privileges and im- 
munities to which, as citizens, they have an 
undoubted right. And knowing that it is 
incumbent on us, in common with others, to 
bear our part of the public burdens, we have| 
ever been willing to render such services for 
the support of legal authority, as may not be 
repugnant to our Christian principles: but it 


this which 
mind our beloved Friends, of the danger of} opened the scriptures, and prepared them, 


being drawn into the vortex of party strife| from living experience, to bear those precious 
and contention ; and also of the obligation we} and unchangeable testimonies to the truths 
are under, to walk in all respects conforinably of the Christian religion, which have exerted 
to the purity of the Christian character. Re-|an extensive and salutary influence in the 
member, that we are bought with a price, of| world. O Friends, our responsibility is ex- 
no less value than the precious blood of|ceedingly great; much has been given, and 
Christ; and are solemnly called upon to glo-| much is required of us. The Lord of the 
| rify God in all things—to show, that being! vineyard is looking for fruit proportionate to 
redeemed from the spirit of the world, its| the gifts he has bestowed. But if we should 
is our fervent desire to inculcate the necessity | fluctuating policy and customs, we are joined | sell the blessing for the gratification of the 
of continual watchfulness unto prayer, that no} to the Lord in a perpetual covenant, never to| carnal mind, in heaping up the fading trea- 
part of our conduct, or the ardour and bent} be broken. Respecting his disciples our|sures and comforts of this world, or for the 
of our_spirits, may manifest that we do net| Redeemer said: « ‘They are not of the world,| love of fame and distinction amongst men, 


; : . } . . 
sufficiently regard the weight and importance| even as | am not of the world.” If we are| we shall suffer irretrievable loss, and fail to 


; ; 
of our testimony to the dominion of the Mes-| thus redeemed and joined to the Lord, the! answer his purposes, in maintaining the tes- 
siah, the Prince of peace; whose power being 


primary object of our desire and pursuit will) timonies which our forefathers faithfully bore, 
over all, his real subjects look with hope and _ be, to exalt and spread, by the aid of the Holy) even in the midst of bitter persecution; and 
confidence to Him, who alone, in the midst 


Spirit, the kingdom of the Messiah upon| which we believe will not be suffered to fall 
of the strife and confusion which may be in| the carth; and by the salutary influence of| to the ground. 


the kingdoms and governments of this world,| virtuous example, we should also contribute| 
can preserve in a calm reliance upon his al-| 
mighty arm, and a living faith in his protect- 
ing providence. 


In accordance with the concern which we 
to the preservation of order, and the strength) have felt at this time, we believe it will be 


| of civil government. | proper to revive some of the excellent coun- 


We deplore, in common with our fellow-|sel of our ancient Friends. Our honourable 
Although it is not our business or inclina-| citizens, the distress in which many are in-|elder, George Fox, in his unremitted care 
tion to engage in the discussion of subjects| volved; but we desire that our attention may| and labour for the preservation of the mem- 
which peculiarly belong to the management! be directed to the primary cause of all our| bers of Society, in consistency with its re- 
of the affairs of government, yet knowing difficulties and embarrassments. The Holy) ligious principles, thus addresses them in 
that much excitement does at this time agi-| Scriptures declare, and experience confirms) the year 1659: “ Friends, take heed of join- 
tate the public mind, we cannot but feel very | the declaration, that it is righteousness which) ing with this or the other, or meddling with 
desirous that the members of our religious! exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any' any, or being busy in other men’s matters; 
Society may be preserved upon the only sure! people. When we reflect upon the vices) but mind the Lord, his power and his service, 
foundation, which has been the hope and stay! which prevail in our land—the libertinism,| and keep in that which answers the witness 
of the righteous in every generation—that| both in principle and practice, which abounds|in all.” And again, in 1655: “ Whatever 
they may be guarded against encouraging the| —the infidelity and even atheism, in some) bustlings and trouble, tumults and outrages, 
unstable, deceitful spirit of party, by joining instances openly avowed—the injustice and| quarrels and strife arise in the world, keep 
with political devices, or associations, how-| oppression which the native inhabitants of out of them all; concern not yourselves with 
ever speciously disguised. ,our country, and the descendants of the Afri-| them; but keep in the Lord's power and 
The peaceable exercise of the right of suf-| rican race, have suffered and continue to suf-| peaceable truth, that is over all such things; 
frage, Friends have always left to the private | fer—the inordinate feasting and revelling, so|in which power ye seek the peace and good 
judgment of the members ; but it is repugnant) openly and shamelessly practised, by which of all men.” — 
to our religious profession to be concerned in| the bounties of our merciful Creator are| Stephen Crisp, under a deep concern re- 
any measures which violate the order and| wasted and abused—the sports and diver-| specting the state of our Society, and an aw- 
peace of civil society, under the pretext of|sions, in which so much precious time is|ful prospect of the commotions and judg- 
redressing grievances, or maintaining what squandered, and the sacred name dishonour-|inents then impending, endeavours to bring 
are considered inalienable rights. As weed, we need not be surprised that distress} Friends to a serious recollection of the place 
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of their beginning, the day of their first con- \this party or to that party, or giving your|was in possession of a richly endowed and 
vincement ; showing that the light whic h| strength to this or that, or counselling this|cultivated mind ; that at an early period of 
shined in their hearts, being divine, it led! way or that way; but stand single to the truth} his life he engaged in the business of school 
them into an entire subjection to the cross of |of God, in which neither war, rent, nor divi- keeping, first in the country, and afterwards 
Christ, and enabled them to despise the plea-| sion is. And take heed of that part in any of} in this city, in which capacity it was mani- 
sures, treasures, honours and friendships of| you, which trusts and relies upon any sort of|festly his endeavour to discharge the impor- 
this world, and produced fruits which were|me n of this world in the day of their pros-jtant duties devolving upon him conscien- 
truly acceptable in the sight of the Lord, and | perity; for the same party will bring you to/tiously; and that in other respects his conduct 
which must ever be the case of the faithful in|suffer with them in the time of their adver-|and deportment were circumspect and exem- 
all ages. After describing various snares by | sity, which will not be long after; for stability | plary in a remarkable degree. He died de- 
which some were induced to think, that alin that ground, there will be none. When! servedly regretted, in the summer of 1792, in 
“day of more liberty was come,” in which ‘they shall say, come join with us in this or| the 29th year of his age. I have thought that 
“ they need not stand so straitly to try things | \the ut, remember you are joined to the Lord by | several extracts might ‘profit tably be made from 
and words as at first,”’ and were now estee weed ‘his pure spirit, to walk with him in peace and |the diary for the pages of * The Friend, ’ but 
some things to be “little,” which at the be-| righteousness; and you feeling this, this ga- |my present object is to offer for inse rtion 
ginning they saw were “great things,” he/thers out of all bustlings and noises, and par-| nearly the closing part of it, written within a 
says: “O Friends, be ye all watchful, and| jties, and turmults, and Jeads you to exalt the | few months of his decease, and relating to the 
take heed lest any of the testimonies of | standard of truth and righteousness, in an in- | Yearly Meeting of 1791. His account of the 
Truth be laid waste; for that which leads thee |nocent conve rsation, to see who will flow) meeting is interesting, and one part of it in 
to be weary of bearing witness to the truth,/unto that. And this shall bea refuge for| particular may furnish an instructive and ap- 
and to lay it waste, the same will lay thee | many of the weary, tossed and afflicted ones | propriate intimation at the present juncture ; 
waste, and bring thee into such a st: ate, as thou|in those d: Lys, and a shelter for many whose | but that which specially confers interest on 
wiht want the truth to bear witness for thee.|day is not over.” the record is the incidental notice of Robert 
Therefore let all lukewarm ones, who are} Having thus brought into view the exercise | Nesbitt. The writer of this was likewise pre- 
neither hot nor cold, be awakened; and all|with which we have been impressed, and the sent on the memorable occasion, (the meet- 
that have gone backward, be warned to return |counsel which our early Friends published on| ing was then held in Pine street hovse,) and 
to their first love; else the Lord will come jsimilar occasions, it is our affectionate desire,}my recollection of that remarkable man is 
against them; and the day hastens that will} that those in membership with us may regard/yet fresh and vivid. Small in person, light 
divide such their portion among hypocrites, \the concern with that seriousness and weight | of step, and brisk in his movements, he had 
except they repent.” |which its importance claims ;—that as the/a most penetrating eye, and a voice shrill and 
Although our ancient Friends respected |truth is unchangeable, we may be engaged to) thrilling, but susceptible of sweet modulation. 
and supported the governments under which | bear a harmonious testimony to its power and|[ well remember the powerful effect of his 
they lived, declaring that “ Magistracy is|efficacy; walking by the same rule, and mind-| short communication towards the close of the 
God's ordinance, the good ends thereof be sing | ing the same th ing. We should then expe- last sitting of the meeting ;—the sensible ef- 
for the punishment of evil doers, and the jrience the fear of the Lord, as a fountain of} fusion of heavenly goodness and solemnity— 
praise of them that do well,’ and availed |life, to preserve us from the various alluring] so it seemed to me—came with, and accom- 
themselves of the protection which the law jobjects, which, under the promise of emolu- panied it, and overspread the assembly as 
affords, using the elective franchise according|ment to ourselves, or of eminence in civil| with a mantle. S. R. 
as they individually felt freedom so to do; \society, are pressingly soliciting our accept- 
yet in times of civil disturbance and excite -|ance , and by which the soul may be defiled. 
ment, they were concerned to advise their} When capable of duly estimating the awful 
fellow members to refrain from participating and responsible station of a member of the 
in those convulsions, with reference to w hich | body of Christ, we are made sensible of the 
Stephen Crisp thus addresses them: “Oh /liability to defilement, by uniting with any 
Friends, while all these things are working | thing that is impure; and assuredly know, 
and bringing to pass, repose ye yourselves in ‘that that which stands not in the counsel of 
the munition of that rock, that all these shak-|God, must ever be repugnant to the kingdom 
ings shall not move; even in the knowledge | of his dear Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. Oh! 
and feeling of the eternal power of God,|how very important are the obligations rest- 
keeping you subjectly given up to his heaven-|ing upon a holy profession! What fear, what 
ly will; and feel it daily to kill and mortify |cireumspection and caution should always at- 
that which remains in any of you, which is of|tend those who take spon them his holy 
this world: for the worldly part in any, is the | nemo—that, sincerely and steadily secking to 
changeable part; and that is up and down,|honour him in their huinble consistent walk. 
full and empty, joyful and sorrowful, as things | ing, they might be instrumental to the spread- 
go well or ill in this world. For as the truth;ing of his reign upon the earth, who is King 
is but one, and many are partakers of its spi-|of kings and Lord of lords. 
rit, so the world is but one, and many are} With the salutation of tnfeigned love, we 
partakers of the spirit of it; and as many as/are your friends and brethren. 
do partake of it, so many will be aniaenee Signed in and on behalf of our Meeting for 
and perplexed with it: but they who are sin-| Sufferings, held in Philadelphia, the 15th of 
gie to the truth, waiting daily to fee! the life| 8th month, 1834. 











10th mo. lst, 1791. 

This morning closed the sittings of the 
Yearly Meeting, held in this city for Penn- 
ylvania, &c. It has been attended by a very 
large collection of Friends, and evidently fa- 
voured with our great Master’s attention. 

The members present were, by a number 

of concerned brethren, pressed with much 
animation, to come up with increasing dili- 
gence in the discharge of the various branches 
of our Christian profession. 

Friends were earnestly excited to guard 
against a drowsy spirit in our religious imeet- 
ings ;—to keep as much as possible out of the 
spirit and maxims of the world; avoiding to 
meddle with state affairs, seeing they too 
often are conducted in an ambition and craft, 
opposite to the doctrine delivered by our holy, 
self-denying Leader, who declared, “* My king- 
dom is not of this world.” 

Parents and heads of families were admo- 
nished of the urgent necessity of maintaining 
such a pious circumspection in all their move- 





and virtue of it in their hearts, these shall re-| Jonatuan Evans, Clerk. | ments, as that their conduct and conversation 
joice in the midst of adversity. ‘These shall! — might powerfully speak forth to those under 
not have their hearts moved with fear, nor} For “ The Priend.” 


their care, this instructive language: “ Follow 
us, as you see us follow Christ.” Ob! that I 
may long retain the impressions made during 
these solemn seasons! 

We had at this meeting the acceptable com- 
pany of Robert Nesbitt from the Eastern 
states. 


He came from England to America, and 


tossed with anguish, because of evil tidings;|; JAMES HAMPTON—ROBERT NESBITT. 
because that which fixeth them remains with) A diary and some other printed papers of 
them. | James Hampton came lately under my notice. 

“ And when you see divisions and partie s,| The character of this amiable and pious indi- 
and rendings in the bowels of nations, and| vidual is known to a few in this city and 
rumours and tempests in the minds of the| neighbourhood, but for the information of 
‘people, then take heed of being moved to) others it may be proper to mention, that he 
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landed at Boston about the year 1765. Being| 
possessed of but little property, he wrought | 
as a common labourer, at such business as he 
could procure and was qualified for. Some 
time after his arrival in America, he became 
convinced of the prinéiples of truth as pro- 
fessed by our religious Society; and giving 
diligent attention to the gradual discoveries 
of grace and truth in the heart, he in a few 
years proved as a burning and shining light. 

He is a person of great temperance and 
self-denial. His dress and appearance are 
remarkably plain and simple; his clothing} 
throughout being of the natural colour, and 
void of all superfluous appendages. 

He uses no sugar, coffee nor tea; nor any 
of those delicacies of life, which, when strictly 
traced, are found to flow to us through impure | 
channels. HiS testimony is against the use} 
of silver in vessels and articles of household 
furniture ; nay, so remarkably intent is he in! 
the performance of what he believes required 
of him, in order to preserve an undefiled 
heart, as to decline as much as possible all 
use of money. 

Thus, this virtuous man, disentangled from 
those trammels, that are as the main cords, 
which tie down to the world, the hearts and| 
affections of mankind in general ,—is at liberty | 
to perform with alacrity all his Master’s com-| 
mands. Being elevated above the sordid views! 
of earth, and slavish fear of man, he, with un-| 
daunted boldness, lays the axe to the root of 
the corrupt tree, unmindful of the smiles or| 
frowns of the self-righteous professor, who 
loves to hear only smooth things. 

As a polished shaft,;shot from the bow of 
the Master Archer, his labours among-us were 
peculiarly searching, tending to penetrate the 
false wests; to pierce and alarm the lukewarm 
and hypocritical: but to proper objects, he 
was as a vernal shower, replenished by the 
supreme Husbandman, and directed to diffuse 
its waters over his parched vineyard, to the 
revival of the drooping plants. 

When I see him rise, through the powerful 
influence of Divine grace, superior to all 
opposition, and nobly tread under foot the 
petty dignities and distinctions which prevail 
among men,—I behold pictured before the 
view of my mind, one of those memorable 
worthies of old, “ of whom the world was not 
wo thy.” 


forward their journey to that blessed state of 
peace and love. 


F ‘The Friend.’ 


SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 


There isa rich fund of various information, 


r 


THE 


those who are desirous of studying the Scrip- 
tures closely and understandingly, contained 
in Horne’s,* Introduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures.’ In 
looking into the work recently, my attention 
was particularly arrested with the chapter on 
the interpretation of Scripture Parables, part 
of which, hereto annexed, I would propose 
for insertion in ** The Friend.” E. E. 


Whoever attentively considers the charac- 
ter of our Saviour, merely as a moral teacher 
and instructor of mankind, will clearly per- 
ceive his superiority to the most distinguished 
teachers of antiquity. ‘lhrough the whole of 
his gospel, he discovers a deep and thorough 


| insight into human nature, and seems inti- 


mately acquainted with all the subtle maligni- 
ties and latent corruptions of the human heart, 
as well as with all the illusions and refine- 
ments of self-idolatry, and the windings and 
intricacies of self-deceit. How admirably the 
manner, in which he conveyed his instruc- 
tions, was adapted to answer the end and de- 
sign of them, we have already seen ; we might 
indeed almost venture to appeal to his parables 
alone for the authenticity of our Lord’s mis- 


| sion as a divine teacher: all of them, indeed, 


are distinguished by a dignity of sentiment, 
and a simplicity of expression, perfectly be- 
coming the purity and excellence of that reli- 
gion which he came to establish. The whole 
system of heathen mythology was the inven- 
tion of the poets; a mere farrago of childish 
and romantic stories, chiefly calculated to 
amuse the vulgar. As the far greater part of 
their fables and allegories are founded on this 
fictitious history of the gods, so they were 
plainly subservient to the support of that sys- 
tem of idolatry and polytheisin which the 
gospel was designed to overthrow. If any 
secret meaning was conveyed under these al-| 


Further, the parables of Jesus far excel the 
fables of antiquity in clearness and perspicuity, 
which made them remarkably fit for the in- 
struction of the ignorant and’ prejudiced, for 
whom they wete originally designed. Our 
Saviour’s images and allusions are not only 
taken from nature, but especially from those 


|explanatory and illustrative, very valuable to objects and occurrences which are most fami- 


} 


i 


liar to our observation and experience. It 
laborious search, no stretch of 
discover his meaning, in all 
intended instruction or re- 
proof, as appears evident from the impressions 
immediately produced on the minds of his 
hearers, according to their different tempers 
and dispositions. Such of his parables, indeed, 
as predicted the nature and progress of the 
gospel dispensation, and the opposition which 
it should meet from the malice of Satan and 
the folly of mankind,* were purposely left to 
be explained by the events to which they re- 
fer,and with which they so exactly correspond, 
that their meaning soon became plain and ob- 
vious to all. It is, moreover, particularly 
worthy of observation, that the moral instrue- 
tions conveyed by the parables of the gospel, 
are of the most important nature, and essen- 
tial to our duty and best interests. They do 
not serve merely to amuse the imagination, 
but to enlighten the understanding, and to 
purify the heart. They aim at no less an ob- 
ject than the happiness of mankind in a futyre 
and eternal state. The doctrines of the seul’s 
immortality and a future judgment, are the 
ground-work of our Lord’s parables; and to 
illustrate and confirm these fundamental prin- 
ciples, is their main and leading design. They 
all terminate in this point, and describe the 
|awful scenes of eternity, and the interesting 
consequences of that decisive trial, in a lan. 
guage, though simple and unadorned, yet 
amazingly striking and impressive. But the 
fabulous representations of the heathen poets 
on this subject, were more fitted to amuse 
than to instruct: they served rather to ex- 
tinguish than revive the genuine sentiments 
of nature, and consequently to weaken the in- 
fluence of this doctrine as a principle of vir- 
tuous conduct. 


There is also a pleasing variety in the para- 


requires no 
imagination, to 


cases where he 


legorical representations, (which seems, how-! bles of Jesus. Some of them comprehend no 
ever, to be very doubtful,) it was at any rate} dialoguc, and scarcely any action, and are little 
| too refined and philosophical to be understood| more than a simple comparison between the 


‘hese remarks are not penned, with a view| by the common people, whose religious know- 


to exalt the creature ; we are all, when left to| ledge and belief extended no farther than the 


ourselves, poor, weak, and fallible; but they) literal sense of the words. ‘The moral instruc- 
are intended to illustrate the surprising effi-| tion, if any was intended, must be dug out of 
cacy of the holy principle of truth, when duly| the rubbish of poetical images, and supersti- 
attended to, and nurtured in the heart. ltious conceits. And, as these were founded 

My soul, let the example of this worthy/on a false system of the universe, and on un- 
man teach thee to put a just estimate on the| worthy sentiments of God, and his moral 
good things of this life. Neither receive) government, they could never contribute to 


them unthankfully, nor suffer thyself to be the religious improvement of mankind either| 


too much engrossed in them; use them as|in knowledge or in practice. Let any man 
servants; but let them by no means have the! of true taste and judgment compare the ab- 
ascendency over thee. struse allegories of Plato, or the monstrous 

Remember that all the true followers of| fables of the Jewish Talmuds, with the para- 
Jesus Christ, having his holy example in bles of our Saviour, he will be at no loss 
view, and their affections centered in his| which to prefer; while, tired and disgusted) 
kingdom of immutable quietude and happi-| with the one, he will be struck with admira-| 
ness, pass through time as sojourners, regard-|tion at the beauty, elegance, and propriety of 
ing all that this world affords, only as it may) the other. 


tas oad 


subject to be investigated and something very 

|well known. In others may be traced the 
outlines of a complete drama. The obscurity 
which may be thought to lie in some of them, 
wholly arises from our not clearly understand- 
ing his character, or that of his audie nee, or 
the occasion on which he spoke; except 
where the subject itself rendered some ob- 
scurity unavoidalle. 

Conciseness is another excellence of the 
parables of Christ. Scarce a single cireum- 
stance or expression can be taken away from 
any of them, without injuring the whole. They 
jalso comprehend the most extensive and im- 
|portant meaning in the shortest compass of 


* Of this description, for instance, are the parables 


| of the sower, of the tares, and of the labourers in the 


vineyard. 





nee 
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narration; and afford at the same time the 


rior animals, and the process of things in the 


largest scope to the judgment and reflection of| vegetable world, as well as nature in general. 


the reader. An extraordinary candour and 
charity likewise pervade all the parables of 
Jesus. He gives the most favourable repre- 
sentations of things. In the parable of the 


|But men are the more proper actors in a 
scene, and speakers in a dialogue, formed for 


| the instruction of mankind. Men add to the 


To conclude, it is a singular excellency in 
the gospel parables, that, though they were for 
the most part occasioned, and wisely adapted 
by our Saviour to the characters and circum- 
stances of the persons to whom they were ori- 


| significance without diminishing the ease and | ginally addressed, yet they contain most whole- 


Jost sheep, he supposes but one of a hundred) familiarity of the narration. In the fables of|some instructions and admonitions for all ages 


to go astray; yet the good shepherd leaves the; sop, and of the Hindoos, as well as of the | 


rest to go in quest of this. In the parable of 
the ten virgins, he supposes the number of the 
wise to be equal to that of the foolish. In that 


of the prodigal, for one son that takes a riotous 


course, there is another that continued in his! 


duty. In that of the ten talents, two are sup- 
posed to improve what is committed to them, 
for one that does not improve it. In the para- 
ble of the rich man and Lazarus, Abraham 
uses the term Son to the former, though in the} 


Jewish prophets, inferior creatures, and even 
| vegetables, are introduced as actors. 

| Another distinguishing character of our 
Lord’s parables is, the frequent introduction 
of his own character into them, as the princi- 
pal figure, and in views so various, important, 
and significant; for instance, the sower; the 
| vine-dresser; the proprietor of an estate; the 
careful shepherd; the just master; the kind fa- 
ther; the splendid bridegroom; the potent no- 


' e 
place of punishment; and he is represented as} bleman; the heir of a kingdom; and the king 
still retaining kind regards to his brethren. Alupon his throne of glory judging the whole 


name is delicately withheld from the character 
that is blameable, while one is given to the 
good. 

An exact propriety and decorum is observed 


world of mankind. A striking contrast hence 
arises between the simplicity of the descrip- 
tions and the dignity of the speaker. 

A further material circumstance which cha- 


of the world, and for every future period of his 
church. They are at once excellently accom- 
modated to the comprehensions of the vulgar, 
and capable of instructing and delighting the 
most learned and judicious. In short, all the 
parables of Christ “are beautiful; the truest 
delineation of human manners, embellished 
with all those graces which an unaffected 
lovely simplicity of diction is able to bestow,— 
graces beyord the reach of the most elaborate 
artifice of composition. But two of the num- 
ber shine among the rest with ulirivalled splen- 
dour; and we may safely challenge the genius 
of antiquity to produce, frorn all his stores of 
elegance and beauty, such specimens of pa- 
thetic unlaboured description, as the parables 
of the prodigal son and the good Samaritan.” 


in all the parables of Christ,and every thing that} racterises the parables of Christ is, that he 
is spoken is suited to the character of the person} spake them just as occasions were offered; in 
who speaks it. His parables surpass all others,| the ordinary course of his conversation and in- 
in being so natural and probable that they havej struction; privately as well as publicly; to his 
the air of truth rather than of fiction. Gene-|own disciples; to the multitude; and to the 
rosity and decorum are so strongly manifested|pharisees and chief rulers. An accidental 


in the character of the compassionate Sama-|question, or unexpected event, appears to 
ritan, that the Jewish lawyer, whose prejudices| have been the occasion of some of them. For 
and passions would be all excited by the very| instance, that of the good Samaritan, when he 


a 
From the Christian Observer. 
MORNING, 


See! morn, arrayed in streaks of light, 
Is breaking into day, 

And nature, with her sable robe, 
Has thrown her gloom away. 


Soon shall the feathered choristers 


name, could not witlihold his approbation off was asked, “ Who is my neighbour ?”’ that of 
it. ‘There is also great candour and propriety 
in the selection and adjustment of the two cha- 


jthe rich man, whose ground brought forth 


plentifully, when he was desired to determine 


Their tuneful notes prepare, 
To hail with joy the rising sun, 
And fill with songs the air. 


racters. Had a Jew or Samaritan been repre-|a suit concerning an estate; that of the barren 
sented as assisting a fellow-countryman, or aj fig-tree, when he was told of the Galileans 
Jew assisting a Samaritan, the story would| whom Pilate had massacred; that of a certain 
have been less convincing and impressive. “ In|man who made a great supper, when he was 
the parable of the murmuring labourers, the) present at a splendid entertainment; and those 
proprietor of the vineyard assembles the la-|of the careful shepherd, the prodigal son, the 
bourers in the evening all together to receive| unjust steward, and the inhuman rich Jew, 
their wages, begins to pay those who were} when a great number of publicans and sinners, 
called at the latest hour, and proceeds gradu-|and of pharisees and scribes, happened to be 
ally to the first invited. This circumstance} present, and the latter murmured against him, 
with the greatest propriety introduces their] and insulted him. No man, except Jesus, ever 
complaint. It also discovers candour and in-| did speak in parables, unpremeditated, and on 
tegrity in the judge, in allowing them to be} various occasions. No man is now capable of 
witnesses of his distribution, in attentively | conveying instruction in the like manner. No 
hearing their objections, and calmly pointing | instructor can ever presume to be equal to 
out how groundless and unreasonable they|him, nor so much as to imitate or reseinble 
were. In the parable of the barren fig-tree,| him. 

the keeper of the vineyard is with great pro-| Again; the parables of our Lord were ad- 
priety and candour introduced as interceding| mirably adapted to the time when, the place 
earnestly for a further respite and trial to the) in which, and the persons to whom, they were 
tree, and enforcing his plea from weighty con-| delivered; while they were also fitted for the 


Then rise, my soul, thy strength arouse ; 
Attune thy voice to praise; 

Hymn forth the Sun of Righteousness, 
And joyful anthems raise, 


For though thy morn of life be gone, 
And mid-day strength decays; 

Although the lengthening shadows tell 
The evening of thy days: 


Yea, though the night of death be nigh, 
A morn in prospect shines ; 

A morn whose sun shal! ne’er go down, 
Whose brightness ne’er declines, 


O then, to Him who open threw 
The portals of the tomb, 

To Him who burst the bands of death, 
To glory chang’d its gloom; 


To Him, my soul, lift up thy voice 
In heartfelt notes of praise ; 

To Him who gave his life for thine, 
Thy grateful accents raise. 


siderations.” In what an amiable and proper 
light is the generous creditor in the parable 
represented, and with what natural simplicity. 
“Then the Lord of that servant was moved | 
with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave | 
him the debt.’”” What ingenuous sorrow a 
pears in the character of the prodigal! What 
natural affection, generosity, and forwardness 
to forgive, in the parent! 

Besides the regard paid by Jesus Christ to 
historicai propriety in the incidental circum- 
stances, it is @ peculiar excellence of the para- 
bles of Christ, that the actors in them are not 
the inferior creatures, but men. He leads us 
sometines to draw instruction from the infe- 


general instruction of mankind in all ages. 
These compositions of Christ were likewise 
all original. If Jesus had borrowed whole 
parables, or discourses, it would scarcely have 
been remarked so often, that he spake as one 
who had authority, and not as the scribes; nor 
would the extraordinary wisdom of his instruc- 
tions have so much astonished his auditors. 
Further; the scribes and pharisees would have 
been glad to have exposed him by proclaiming 
to the people, that he was indebted to the 
rabbis for what gained him the reputation of 
superior sagacity. This also would have been 
a plausible argument to have retorted upon 
him, when he opposed their traditions. 


By thee—by all who Jove his name, 
To Him be glory given, 
Who came on earth the lost to save, 


Though rightful Lord of heaven. 


Diep, at his residence, in Unity, Tuomas Davis, 
aged 81 years; a valued member and minister of 
Weare monthly meeting, New Hampshire. In this, 
our beloved friend, is verified the declaration that “the 
memory of the righteous is blessed.” 

at her residence, in Wilmington, Del. on se- 
venth day, the 6th inst., in the 90th year of her age, 
Saran Ricnarpson, widow of the late Richard Richard- 
son. 
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